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QUINTTJS SMYENAETJS 
AND THE LOST EPICS OF THE CYCLUS. 



The epic poem on the Troica, in fourteen \6yoL or 
narrations, attributed to one Quintus {Koimo^) of Smyrna, 
appears to be a composition of greater literary interest 
and importance, if not of somewhat higher poetic merit, 
than has commonly been supposed. It is an example of 
a work that has been not merely eclipsed but well nigh 
extinguished by the greater effulgence of the Homer that 
has been traditionally received and acknowledged as such. 
The title of the poem, tA fieff '^Ofirjpov, indicates that the 
subject is continued from the death and funeral of Hector, 
with which the Hiad concludes. It comprehends, in a 
word, a considerable portion of those epics on the capture 
of Troy and the events subsequent to it, which were, from 
whatever cause, much more familiar to, or at all events 
much more made use of by the tragic poets and vase- 
painters in the age of Pericles than the Homer whom we 
have been taught to venerate as the real originator of this 
branch of Grecian literature. Of the author, Quintus, 
nothing whatever is known from external sources, and 
scarcely anything from internal evidence. He himself 
tells us (xii. 308-13) that the Muses inspired him to sing, 
while yet a beardless youth tending his flocks on the 
plain of Smyrna, near the Hermus. From the fact that 



a MS. of the Posthomerica of Quintus was first found by 
Cardinal Bessarion at the Monastery of St. Nicholas at 
Otranto in Calabria, the sobriquet of "Quintus Calaber" 
has been commonly assigned as the name of the poet. But 
there is no reason to think that he belonged to any city 
in Magna Graecia. That he was a Roman civis or libertua 
or cliens seems probable from the nature of the name 
Quintus. It has been rather ingeniously suggested* that, 
as Q. Ennius himself was"Calabris in montibus ortus," and 
was said to have dreamed (Pers. Sat. vi. 11) that he was 
"Maeonides quintus pavone ex Pythagoreo," "the fifth 
in transmigration from the person of Homer," so this 
title Quintus may contain some allusion to the profession 
of a Homerid. The date is placed, by conjecture founded 
on the style and on some metrical characteristics (though 
I myself attribute no great weight to them), as late as 
the fourth or even the fifth century after the Christian 
era. The statement about his being visited by the Muses 
when a shepherd boy is too closely like that in Hesiod's 
Theogony (22), 

al vv iroff^ ^HaioSov /caXrjv iBiBa^av doiSrjVy 
apva<i TTOLfiaivovff ^EXl/cS>vo^ vtto ^aOeoio, 

to be deserving of credence. It is more likely that it was 
intended to conceal the real author, just as Persius in his 
Prologue represents himself as semipaganus. He may 
have intended to claim originality for much older poems 
which in fact he only arranged, epitomised, or compiled. 

* See Koechly, PraBf. p. x. (ed. Teubner, 1853), who does not agree with 
this yiew. From an inscription said to have been found at Naples, and 
given in Corp. Inscr. GrsBC, No. 5815, the real name of the writer has been 
supposed to be Alcibiadet, 



But whoever the poet was, and wherever he lived, it is 
certain that he has handed down to us — how far altered 
or re-arranged we cannot positively say* — the very poems 
which Virgil and Propertius repeatedly translate, and 
which were even known, as I shall be able to demon- 
strate, four centuries earlier, to Sophocles and Euripides, 
and probably even to Aeschylus and Pindar. 

I very much fear that this is a question in which few 
take any interest. Nevertheless, it is well worthy of care- 
ful consideration. Some theory is necessary to account 
for these apparently secondary poems having at one time, 
.and that the best period of Grecian literature, enjoyed 
a reputation, as they certainly seem to have done, greater 
than " Homer" himself. If Homer was always the Belo^ 
''Ofirjpo(;, how is it that he so rarely comes before us in 
any writings before the time of Plato ? That " Homer" 
is only a name, round which different groupings of epic 
poetry centered, none of them really older than the writing 
or literary age, i.e. later than the Persian wars, though 
all of them made up from very old materials, is the posi- 
tion which I defend as, on the whole, the most probable 
one. My object now is to give some direct proofs that a 
large proportion of this Homeric farrago, so to say, has 
been preserved by Quintus, and that the tragics were 
perfectly familiar with many of the details that he has 
recorded. And I cannot think this evidence unimportant 
to the solution of the great enigma of the date of our texts. 

* The very fact of materials undoubtedly old being thus *^ cooked" and 
modernised at a late period at once confirms and illustrates my position with 
respect to '* our Homer/' which I take in like manner to be a not very early 
recension and re-adaptation of old materials. 



It seems then in every way probable that this Quintns 
collected or compiled a considerable portion of the ancient 
poems which had been included in the Epic Cyclus, and 
which, though they had existed in writing from, at least, 
the times of the Alexandrine critics, were dropping out 
of notice, eclipsed by the ** Homer" that had attained 
such especial pre-eminence in the age of Plato. 

That Quintus was a litprary Roman, or even an adopted 
Greek, or a grammarian who wrote for some learned 
Roman pair onus, might not unfairly be inferred from 
his eulogy in xiii. 336, of the city on the Tiber destined 
to be founded by Aeneas : 

Tov yhp Bka^arov e<m 0€&v ipcKvSei ^ovky 
Ovfifipiv eir* evpvpeedpov airo 'Bdvdoio fioXovra 
T€v^€fi€p iepov aoTv KCbi iaaofikvoiaiv cuyrjrov 
dvOpcoTTOi^. 

But, if he really belonged to Smyrna, as appears pro- 
bable, he perhaps was, in his earlier career, one of a 
school of 'OfiTfpiBaL, or rhapsodists, whom we know to 
have existed in Plato's time (Ion, p. 530 : Symp., p. 252), 
and who may have continued the practice and the profes- 
sion till quite a late period. 

The Roman libraries however had Greek books enough* 
to supply authentic copies of the Alexandrine Cyclus to any 
who took interest enough in a less popular kind of litera- 
ture, even as late, perhaps, as the time commonly assigned 
to Quintus. The very large use made of these poems 

* Juv. Sat. iii. 206, " Jamque vetus OrsBcos servabat cista libellos." The 
fact is well known from Cicero's and Pliny^s letters, as well as from dis- 
coTeries at Heroulaneum. But the libraries of Alexandria and Pergamus 
were of course accessible. 



by Virgil, Ovid, and Propertius, and to some extent by 
Horace, shows that they enjoyed a high degree of popu- 
larity in the Augustan age. I cannot doubt then, from 
considering all the bearings of the question, that this 
Quintus Smymaeus has laboured under a somewhat unjust 
and unfortunate depreciation. We have all so hugged the 
notion, fostered as it has been by the great names of 
Gladstone and Grote, that we possess the genuine Homer 
of B.C. 850, that we have despised, as feeble imitations, all 
poems that we have supposed to have been written in later 
times as supplcTnents to the Iliad and the Odyssey : the 
fact being, that those very epics are themselves largely 
indebted to the poems which the tragics knew and so ex- 
tensively used. 

I purposely made my own careful perusals (not once, 
but several times) of the work of Quintus, before I referred 
to literary accounts, not only of the author's history, if 
known, but of his general merits bs a poet. And I must 
say I was somewhat surprised at the disparaging verdict 
by which he is almost put out of the category, so to say, 
of poets deserving any consideration at all.* The follow- 
ing is from K. O. Miiller's and Donaldson's History of 
Oredan Literature (vol. iii. p. 365). 

"He has drawn up from the best authorities a con- 
tinuation of Homer's Iliad down to the capture of Troy 
and the departure of the Greeks. In this painstaking 
work Quintus has earned the praise of careful versification, 
and of a certain amount of ingenuity in his similes. But 

*■ The best and fullest account of the poems of Quintus, and of his rela- 
tion to the epics of the Cyclus, is G. Bemhardy's Orundrifs der Cfriechisehen 
ZiiteratuTf vol. ii., p. 289 seqq. 
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he has no epic genius ; he cannot paint characters ; and 
his gods and heroes are only so many puppets, which he 
sets in motion by very visible strings. And when he aims 
at it with the strongest eflfort, he almost becomes ludi- 
crous (!). Tjius, when Oenone, after refusing to heal the 
wound of Paris, performs upon herself the sacrifice of the 
Suttee out of regret for his death, a sagacious nymph 
standing by indulges in the reflexion that Paris must have 
been a madman to neglect such a faithful wife for a worth- 
less dame like Helen" (x. 471).* 

And this is all the account that is given, in a professed 
History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, of the works 
of a poet who has, I shrewdly suspect, transmitted to us 
much more of the ''Homer" of the Periclean age than is 
contained in the Iliad and the Odyssey together. In 
Col. Mure's History of Greek Literature Q. Smymaeus is 
omitted altogether. 

In Dr. Smith's larger Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography the fact is indeed recognised, that much of 
the Cyclic poems is embodied in Quintus ; but the great 
literary importance of it is overlooked from the assumption 
that these poems were in themselves merely enlargements 
or continuations of the Iliad. " In phraseology, similes, and 
other technicalities, Quintus closely copied Homer. The 
materials for his poem he found in the works of the earlier 
poets of the Epic Cycle. There can be little doubt that 
the work of Quintus Smyrnaeus is nothing more than an 

* This criticism is shallow and unfair. The deep love of Oenone for Paris, 
beautifully described in Ovid's Epistle Oenone Faridiy explains all his con- 
duct and the self-sacrifice to unrequited love. The remark of the pitying 
nymph is most natural and most pathetic. '* Why ever did Paris desert so 
deyoted a wife as Oenone for the gay but heartless Helen ? " 



amplification or reinodelling of the poems of Arctinua 
arid Leeches, It is clear that he had access to the same 
sources as Virgil, though there is nothing from which it 
would appear that he had the Roman poet before his 
eyes." 

I shall show that Virgil and Propertius must have 
known these epics nearly if not quite in their present 
form. The theory therefore that they were composed- in 
the fourth or fifth century of our era is evidently quite 
untenable. Not only is the style and diction thoroughly 
Homeric, but the morality is as pure, and the manners, 
customs, and ethics are quite as archaic as in the Iliad or 
the Odyssey. The negative argument, so often urged in 
favour of the antiquity of our Homer, viz. that there is 
no mention of law, of coined money, or of writing,* ap- 
plies (so far as I know) equally to the poems of Quintus. 
The poetry and the versification of very many passages 
would not be thought at all inferior, were not our judg- 
ments biassed by a supposed standard and model of ex- 
cellence in the Homer we possess. The similes are very 
frequent, always, as in the Iliad, Asiatic in character, and 
many of them are of the finest and most felicitous de- 
scription, besides that tliey give descriptions of or contain 
allusions to local customs of much interest in relation to 
farming, to vineyards and olive-groves, to hunting, fishing, 
and many other details of country life little known to us 
from other Greek writers. The use of the digamma, as 
in our Homeric texts, varies ; but generally it is certainly 

* In his recent work, Homeric Sf/nchronism, p. 65, Mr. Gladstone says, 
'' The negative evidence of the poems, with respect to writing, I hold to be 
among the strongest indications of their very great antiquity." 
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more often violated in the " Posthomeriea." Indeed, the 
preservation of it at all is instructive, and tends to show 
how precarious a test of real antiquity it is. It was, in 
fact, a feature in the old epic language, retained to the 
latest, when it suited the metre, but dropped when it was 
convenient. The theory, that our Homeric texts were 
compiled at a time when the use of the digamma had just 
begun to decline, is the merest assumption, based on a 
preconceived view. Thus we have Karh fdarv in Q. ix. 
14, but kXutov aarv ib, 280, e& ebv aarv x. 255 ; €9 ^Apeo<i 
€pyov ix. 284 and elsewhere, but 69 fieya Fepyov in x. 65 ; 
viaaofiivovo Fdva/cro^ in ix. 311, virb Ntprji Fdva/cri in xi. 
61, diroKTafievoLo Fdvai&TO^ ib. 200, but erdp^ koI ava/crt 
in X. 463. As occasionally in both Iliad and Odyssey, we 
have 6lvo<; without the f, e,g, Q. xiii. 19, iepyofievo^ <f>p€va^ 
oivtp, ib. 4, vii. 681, aXKoi S* olvov ipvOpov. We find fiijBea 
Foi8a<; in ii. 71, but ivavriov olSe fid'^eaOai ib. 249 ; Satrl 
KCLL otvcpj aoov Se fiot oIkov o<f>eXKoi<i in ii. 92, Sdfivad^ 89 
oIki €vai€, viii. 292 ; /Aei/09 rjB^ koI eZSo9 in vii. 690, whereas 
olBa, oIko^, €t8o9 nearly always have the F in our Homeric 
texts. A few forms occur peculiar perhaps to Quintus, 
'though the great bulk of his language and construction is 
essentially Homeric. Such are the accusatives Xaa, vrjSvay 
i^va, oi^va, Bpva, the forms dprjpdfjL€Po<;j ddax^ra, Sexvvro, 
d^Uerat, a transitive aorist KareKpvi^ev (ii. 478), /carcoTnoayv, 
"looking down," iii. 133, the word evre = rjvre, which is 
common in Quintus, but which greatly perplexed Buttmann 
(Lexil. in v.) as occurring in II. iii. 10, and a remarkable 
and not unfrequent use of c59 6(f)€kov not in agreement 
with the subject of the verb, but as a mere synonym of 
eWe, as in x. 428, 
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0)9 y! 6<]>e\6v irore Krjpe; avtfpei^avTO fiekaivai, 

utinam me rapuissent Parcae* 

and xiii. 231, w? 6(f)€\6v fie aelo irarrjp Karerre^ve, 

On the whole, it is hardly too much to say, that if the 
Posthomerica of Quintus had come down to us as an 
original poem with the traditional authority of our Homer, 
and the Iliad and Odyssey had been called (as, in a sense, 
^.e. as a comparatively late combination, I fully believe 
they really are) " posthomeric," the position of the poems,, 
as far as language and matter are concerned, would have 
been reversed ; or at least the superior merits of the Iliad, 
if acknowledged, would have been attributed to its later 
development. 

I proceed to show, that not only Virgil and Propertius 
made much use of the " Posthomerica" (in whatever form 
they had them), but, what is far more important, that the 
tragics, who so rarely have any passage that we can 
certainly refer to our Homer, very frequently copy the 
"Posthomerica'* verse for verse. The extant Greek plays 
in which this is most conspicuous are the Ajax and the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles, and the Troades and the Hecuba 
of Euripides. I shall therefore confine myself chiefly to 
these, with some parallels selected from the Agamemnon. 

The Cyclic edition of the poems on Troy continued the 
narrative after the death of Hector, and related the arrival 
of the Amazons at Troy."f" Now this was a most famous 

* Analogous to this, though not identical with it, is the Homeric formula 
&s fi^ ^^€^A6 y€v4tr0atj in which fi^ does not directly negative ytviaOai^ but 
occupies a position in the clause equivalent to tXdt (jl^ 4y4v€ro. Compare 
with this Q. x. 377, iiWd rts alaa fiiiBtro \otyia ffpya, rh fi^ &(f>€i\oy 

t See K. 0. Miiller, Hist. Gr, Lit. p. 65. 
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subject in antiquity; it was the subject of a painting in 
the Poecile at Athens by Micon in or about the time of 
Pericles. Ar. Lysist. 678, 

&9 MUeov eypayfr* aif> lttttcov fia')(pfiiva<; rot? avSpdaiv. 

This event, and the fight between Achilles and Penthe- 
silea, is the subject of the first book of the "Posthomerica," 
and a very beautiful and pathetic story it is. So struck 
was Achilles with remorse when he drew off the helmet 
and saw the beautiful face of his victim, that he was 
taunted for soft-heartedness by Thersites. Q. i. 657, 

afi(l>l Be oi Kparo^ teopw etXero fjuapfiaipovaav, 
rjeKiov atcrlaiv oKlr/Kiov rj Au>^ oXy^JJ' 
T^9 Se Koi iv Kovlrjai koX atfiaTi 7r€7rTr)vlrj<; 
i^e^dvT) ipaTTJaiv utt' o^pvai KoKct irpoaayira 
Kabrep d7roKTa/j,iv7j<;, 

Now, Propertius must have known these very lines, 
which he renders thus (iv. 10, 13) : 

Ausa ferox ab equo quondam oppugnare sagittis 

Maeotis Danaum Penthesilea rates ; 
Aurea cui postquam nudavit cassida frontem, 

Vicit victorem Candida forma virum. 

That the story was known to the author (or compiler) of 
the Iliad is proved by the brief allusion in II. iii. 189, 

rjfuiTi T^ ore r fjkOov ^Afia^6v€<; avridveipaL. ■ 

Equally famous was the story of the wooden horse, de- 
scribed minutely in Q. Book xii., alluded to (apparently) 
in Aesch. Agam. 798,* and more fully in a chorus of the 

* Xmrov veoirff6sf itfmliocrrp6<t>os Xcci)s, 
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Troades (511 — 567), but dismissed with scant allusion in 

Od. iv. 272 xi. 523 and viii. 492 seqq.,* where Demodocus 

the bard 

iTTTTov Koafiov uecaev 

Sovpariov, rov ^Eireib^ eiroiriaev avv ^AOt^vtj, 

The whole story connected with the capture of Troy, so 
familiar to us, and so justly celebrated from the second 
book of the Aeneid and the fine chorus in Eur. Hec. 
905 seqq., is taken in detail, and even in the same 
series of events, from the epics preserved by Quintus 
in the twelfth book. We have the story of Sinon, the 
Greek captive, who induced the Trojans to admit the 
wooden horse within their walls ; of Laocoon and his sons 
devoured by the sea-serpents, the pretended retreat of the 
Greek fleet to Tenedos (Q. xii. 30, Aen. ii. 24). Compare, 
for instance, Aen. ii. 235, 

Accingunt omnes operi, pedibusque rotarum 
Subiciunt lapsus, et stuppea vincula coUo 
Intendunt. Scandit fatalis machina muros 
Feta armis. Pueri circum innuptaeque puellae 
Sacra canunt, funemque manu contingere gaudent. 

Quintus xii. 421, 

Tovvetea frpo<f>pove(o^ fi€V ayov ttotI Tpd>iov aarv 
0^6 irep ol/CTeipavT€^' ar/ecpofievoc S' afia iravre^ 
aecprjv afi^e^oKovro 0ow irepifirjKel Xirirtp 

* A little consideration will show that the account in the Odyssey must 
have been compiled from the *IA.(ov UiptriSy just as much of the opening part 
was compiled from the Nc^crroi. The description of the horse in Quintus is, 
in my opinion, in the main the older account, that in the Odyssey the later. 
It is impossible not to feel that the latter is a easudl alluaion to a very £Euniliar 
event. 



Srjo'dfievoi, KaBwrepOev^ hrei pa oi iadXo^ ^Ettcio^ 
TToaalv VTTO jSpiapounv ivrpo^a Sovpar eOrjKCv, 
6(f>pa Kei/ al^7jot(nv iirl TrroXieOpov eTrrjTaij 

€\K6fl€V0<i TpCOCOV VTTO ')(€ip€(nv. 

The admission of the horse into the citadel by breaking 
an opening in the walls is mentioned by both poets : Aen. 
ii. 234, 

Dividimus miiros, et moenia pandimus urbis; 

Q. S. xii. 439, ot Se fioXome^ 

aarv ttotI a^eTepov fieydXi]^ Kprfhep^va irokr}o^ 
Xvadfievot fieyav hnrov iinjyar/ov. 

The points of resemblance indeed between the two 
poets are so close and so numerous that I need not quote 
them all at length, but, for the sake of brevity, I will 
give some references for comparison, e.g, the escape of 
Sinon from being sacrificed, Q. xii. 382, Aen. ii. 130-6 ; 
the rape of Cassandra by Ajax, son of Oileus, Q. xiii. 422, 
Aen. ii. 403 ;* the carrying off of the Palladium, Q. x. 355, 
Aen. ii. 166 ; the murder of Priam at the family altar by 
Neoptolemus, Q. xiii. 241, Aen. ii. 550 ; the rescue of An- 
chises and Ascanius by Aeneas from the burning Troy, 
the one borne on his shoulders, the other led by the 
hand,"f- Q. xiii. 317-30, Aen. ii. 720; the receding of the 
flames before them, fla/mmaeque recedunt, Aen. ii. 633, 
Tov S* iaav/Jbhfov vtto iroaaX irdvrri irvp inroeucej Q. xiii. 
329 ; the name of Coroebus, Q. xiii. 169, Aen. ii. 341, &c. 

♦ AddProp. V. 1, 119: 

Yictor Oiliade, rape nunc et dilige vatem, 

Quam yetat avelli veste Minerva sua. 
t This also was a fiayouiite subject with the Greek vase-painters of the 
best age. 
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Speaking generally, the thirteenth book of Quintus is 
an epitome of the 'IXtov Hkpat^ attributed to Lesches in 
later times, but, without doubt, to Homer hvmaelf in the 
tragic times; while the fourteenth Jbook is in the same 
way from the Nootol attributed to Agias. 

As the Iliad ends with the death of Hector, and we 
know that the " Cyclus" continued the tale of Troy with 
the arrival of the Amazons, the fact that this latter sub- 
ject stands first in Quintus is another strong indication 
that we have in his work an epitome from the "Cyclus."* 
Propertius, not less than Virgil, follows the Cyclic nar- 
rative. Many of his verses we may at once identify in 
Quintus Smymaeus. The lament of Briseis over the body 
of Achilles, Q. iii. 560, and his huge bones, ib, 725, is re- 
ferred to with great pathos. Prop. ii. 9, 9 : 

Nee non exanimem amplectens Briseis Achillen 
Candida vesana verberat ora manu, 
Foedavitque comas, et tanti corpus Achilli 
Maximaque in parva sustulit ossa manu. 

Q. iii. 552: 

Bpi<Tr)h irapcLKoiTL^ hnnoX^fiov *A')(CKrio^ 
afi^l veKvv (TTpCD^dTOy Kol afi(f>0T€p7f^ iraXafirjac 

SpVTTTOflivT} ')(p6a KCLKoV dvT€€P, €K S* OTTaXoiO 

GrrjOeo^ aifuvroeaaaL avh afjuoSi^e; aepOev 

* Very many years ago, I had copied from a MS. in Emmanuel College 
Library about a hundred verses, which had so thoroughly an Homeric 
character that I showed them to the late Dr. Donaldson, with some such 
remark as this: **What if this should prove a fragment of the lost Cy- 
oUos V He at once took down Quintus Smymaeus — an author of which I 
then knew absolutely nothing — and pointed out the passage I had trans- 
cribed. I was at the time impressed with his knowledge of the Greek 
poets. My own guess, though hardly meant seriously, was not perhaps 
very wide of the mark. 
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The lines next following : 

Cum tibi nee Peleus aderat nee caerula mater, 
Scyria nee viduo Deidamia toro, 

refer to the scene in Q. vii. 228, where the envoys sent to 
Scyros to fetch Neoptolemus* find Deidamia : 

aK7J')(€/l€Vr)V ivl OvfiS 

TTfKo/jAmjv 6\ ayaei re x^^^ /caraT'qKeT opeaaiv. 
In Prop. V. 3, 30, 

si qua relicta iacent, osculor arma tua 
is from Q. vii. 341, 

dfi(l>l Be ol kclI aKoma XeXeififievov el ri tSoiTO^ 
Tap(l>ia fiiv ^CKeeaice. 

In Prop. iv. 6, 31, it is said of the shipwrecked Poetus, 

Huic fluctus vivo (vivos) radicitus abstulit ungues, 

which is from the description of the desperate grip of 
Ajax when swimming for dear life, Q. xiv. 577, 

icaL pd oi dfi(f>l irar/oiaLv kXiaaofievov fidXa Sr)pov 
Xelpe^ direBpixfyOrjaaVj inriSpafie S' alfi ovvxectn, 

and the grief of Nestor for the loss of his son Antilochus, 
Prop. iii. 13, 49, 

Non aut Antilochi vidisset corpus humari, 
Diceret aut O mors, cur mihi sera venis? 

is also from Q. ii. 261, 

frnXurra Sk irarpl irepl <l>peva<s ijfKvOe irevOo^j 
NioTopi, ircuSo^ ioio irap o^OaX/jLola-c hapAvro^f 

though the speech itself of Nestor, once famous, has been 
lost. 

* A scene alluded to in Od. zi. 509, as the death of Achilles is in II. xxii. 
359. 



AESCHYLUS. 



I DO not know of one single passage in Homer, ex- 
cepting the rather brief allusions in the Odyssey to the 
hackneyed story of the murder of Agamemnon, that 
Aeschylus can be said to have referred to in any of his 
extant plays, much less to have directly imitated : so that 
if, as Athenaeus says, Aeschylus called his own poems 
refidyrj 'Ofi'qpov, he must have meant by ^'Ofi/qpo^; some- 
thing very different from what we mean.* I think this is 
certain; and the more the subject is looked into (the 
fragments and the titles of lost plays being also taken 
into account) the clearer the truth of it will become. The 
" Homer" of the Platonic age was, in my opinion (I speak 
of the form rather than of the general matter) unknown 
to Pindar and Aeschylus; or, if known in some of its 
parts, it had quite a secondary reputation. 

But they most certainly had the narratives we have 
learnt to call *' Cyclic" and " Posthomeric," which are, in 
effect, but two names for the same thing, i.e. for the 
genuine entire Homer of antiquity. The storm which the 
Grecian heroes fell in with on their return from Troy, off 
the rocky coast of Euboea, so graphically described in the 
well-known narrative in Agam. 630 seqq., and alluded to 
also in Eur. Troad. init and Hel. 767, is evidently that 

♦ The sacrifice of Iphigenia in Ag. 200 seqq. was taken from the "Cypria," 
which in the poef s time was commonly attributed to Homer (Herod, ii. 117). 

B 
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preserved at considerable length and in a very fine and 
spirited narrative by Q. S. in Bk. xiv. Compare the fol- 
lowing passages : 

Q. xiv. 597, 

at Bk Kal €9 fiirya ^evOo^ inro^pxyxjLai KareZvaav 
Sfi^pov iTn^piaavTO^i airelpovo^. 

Ag. 656 (Dind.) * ^ ^ 

al he KepoTxrrrovfievat jSia 

^;^oi/t' a(f>avToc, 

Q. ib, 610, 

dfi(j)l Sh vriia Sovpa fiapvfipofiov afi<f>iTplTf}if 
iraaav aSrjv eKoXxr^e, /Jifiaov S' avetjyalvero /cvfui. 

Ag. 659, 

6p&/jL€v avBovv iriXar/o^i Atr/alov vercpoi^ 

avhp&v ^A')(aL&v vavriK&v t' ipenruov. 

Ag. 661, 

i7/^a9 76 fiev Stf vavv t' aKrjparov aKa^o^ 

7]T0i TI9 i^ikKeylrep rj ^^TT^aaro 

deo^ Tt9, ovK avOpeoiro^. 

Q. ib, 627, 

iravpoi Bk (f>vyov fiopoVy ob^ iaacoaev 

fj 0€o^ fj Balfuov T49 iirlppoOofs, 

Q. ib, 657, 

aX\o9 8' aXKov iKaveVy owq deo^ fff^ev l/caoroi/, 
oaaoL inrkp ttovtolo Xvyph^ xnraKv^av aiXKa^, 

Ag. 676, 

6t S' ovv T49 aicrk rf^iov viv iaropei 
Kal ^Snna Kal pkiirovra firj^avat^ AiM 

* The mention of heavy rain (or spray) in sinking an undecked ship (Thuc. 
i. 10) is remarkahle, though it must be regarded as a poetical hyperbole. 
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ovTTO) 0i\oirro^ i^ava\S>aai yivo^, 

ikirk Tt9 avTov irpb^ S6fiov<; fj^eiv iraKiv. 

(Compare Od. iv. 495, iroXKol fjukv yap r&v ye Safiev, iroWol 
Se \l7r0vT0.) 

Aeschylus does not expressly mention the rocks oflf the 
Euboean headland Caphareus, but al Ka<f>ijpeuii dxpai, Eur. 
Troad. 90, Euboicae cautes ultorque Caphareus, Virg. Aen. 
xi. 260, and Saxa triumphales iBregere Capharea puppes, 
Propert. iv. 7, 39, should be compared with Q. vi. 524 ; xiv. 
362, 469, 487, 572. 

On the other hand, the description of captured Troy and 
the misery of the inhabitants, in Ag. 315 seqq., only gene- 
rally resembles Q. xiii. 80 — -144, unless indeed we identify 

ver. 124, 

aXXoi 8' afjLcj) aWourtv cuireirveov, 

with Ag. 317, 

oi fiev yap dfi^l amfiaaiv ireTrTcoKore*; 

avhp&v Ka(Ti/yvriT(ov re teal ^VTcCKfiiayv 

iralhe^ yepovrcov, 

which has some resemblance also to ver. 120, 

oXXv/Jbivocaiv aprjyifievac fiefiavlai 
dvBpdfnv ^ TCKieaaiv, 

But that Euripides in the Hecuba seems to have followed 
the account in Q. S., I shall show further on. 

The punishment of Cassandra for deceiving Apollo, viz. 
that she should not be believed even wh-en she foretold 
the truth, Ag. 1212, 

hreiOov ovBev* ovSev, w raS* ^fiirXaKOVj 

alluded to also in Virg. Aen. ii, 246, iii. 187, Prop. iv. 12 
(13) 61, is found in Q. xii. 526, 
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KaaadvBfyrf, rrj^ otnror* hro^ ^ever* axpaavTOv, 
aW' a/o' iTi]TVfJLov etTKCv, cLKovero S* e/c rivo^ cuaij^ 
(09 dv€fia)\iov aliv, tv aXr/ea Tpcoal f^evrjTCU. 

The triumphant return of the Greeks with paeans of joy 
and boasts of their prowess is found in both authors, and, 
of course, it is absurd to suppose such frequent resem- 
blances are accidental. The Homer of Aeschylus was, be- 
yond all question, the " Cyclic'' Homer so largely preserved 
to us by Quintus Smyrnaeus, 

Q. xiv. 117 (compared with II. xxii. 393), 

rfiwaafiev iroXefioio /laKpov riko^, rjpdfieG* evpv 
KvSo*; 6/j,&^ BrjloiaL fiiya inoXieOpov iXovre;. 

Ag. 575, 

C09 Kop/jrdaai r^S' elKo^ fjkiov ^>d€i 
inrep OaXdaar)^ Kal ')(6ovo<; TrorcDfiivoi^, 
Tpoiav ekovre^ BijiroT ^Apyeieov aroXo^ 
Oeol^ \d<f>vpa toajtu toI<; KaS* ^EKKaZa 
Sofioi^ iiraa'adXeva'av dp')(alov ydvo^. 

In Ag. 357, 

7]T iirl Tpoiav irvpyoifs l/SaXe? 
areyavov hUruovy c»9 fiijre iikyav 
fiTfT* ouv veap&v tlv vTrepreKeaav, 

and ib. 822, 

iveiirep Kal irdrya^ irrrepKorov^ 

i^pa^dfieaOa, 

the metaphor from a stake-net {dpKvaraTay ib, 1375) closely 
resembles Q. xiii. 493, 

c»9 Tp&€<; /ereivovTO Karh irroKtv ovhk t49 avroit^ 
pver errovpavltov* irepX ycip Xiva trdmode Molpai 
puKph ireptaTrjaavTO, rd nrep fiporo^ ovri^ aXv^i.- 
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The reluctance of Ulysses to join the expedition to Troy 
is also found in both poets. 

Q. V. 191, where Ajax says to him, 

?7€ res' e^eXdOov, or 69 ^IXlov iepov aarv 
ikOcfiepai a\€€iv€<; afi' aypofiivoLaiv ^A'x^acolf;, 
Kal ae KaTairrmaaovra KaX ovk ideKovr* e^erreadai 
rffor/ov ^ArpeiBai. 

Ag. 841, 

fi6vo<; S' ^OSvaa-ev^iy oairep ovy^ €Ka}v errXei, 
^evxOeU €Toifio<s ^v ifiol aeipa^opo^. 

Soph. Phil. 1025, Kairoc aif fikv Khjyirfj re Kavar/Kf) ^vyeU 

€7r\€t9 a/jb' avToh, 

The grief of the Greeks remembering their friends slain 

in war, Ag. 422, an/ v , 

° ov^ fi€v yap Tt9 eTre/j/sfrev 

T€i5;^iy Kal (TTToSo? 6t9 eKatTTov Bofiov^ atjycKpelrai, 
closely resembles Q. xiv. 407, 

ot 8' dvcL Ovfwv 
/caiTrep laivofievoi tcrafievcDV fivrjaOipre^i cTaiptav 
dpyaXktt)^ aKaxovTo. 

The advice given by Prometheus, not to let Thetis 
marry with a god, lest her progeny, i,e. Achilles, should 
prove stronger than Zeus himself, was clearly an "Ho- 
meric" story, probably in the "Cypria."* We have it in 

* One of the most famous stories in antiquity, often alluded to by the 
tragics, more than once in the Iliad, also by Pindar and the early vase- 
painters, and in Q. v. 75 — 9, was the marriage of Peleus with Thetis. Her 
transformations (>. e. the changing colours of the sea) evidently give rise to 
the much later description of Proteus in the fourth book of the Odyssey. In 
Q. iii. 619, Thetis in her lamentation for her dead son, recals this event; 
&A.A* drh filv (a^s AvcfAos ir^Xov, &AAor€ 8' {fSoip, &\Aot€ 8' olav^ iya\lyKios 
fj irvphs ^pfi^. With which compare Virg. Georg. iv. 407 — 10. 
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Prom. V. 764—70, and 930, Find. Isthm. vii. 28 seqq., 

Q. V. 338, 

cCl he fiiya (tkv^ovto IlpofirjOh firjTLoevTLj 
fiV(Ofi€vaL C09 teeipoco OeoTrpoTrirjo'c Kpovlcov 
B&K€ Senv Ilrfkrji, koX ovk iOiXovaav arfeaOaL. 

The madness and suicide of Ajax (another subject only 
just touched upon in Od. xi. 545) is described at length 
in the fifth book of Q. Smyrnaeus; and his account is 
identical with that of Sophocles in the Ajax, One of the 
few passages in that play that can with any probability be 
referred to the Iliad, viz. 1276, where Ajax is said to have 
rescued the Grecian fleet from being destroyed by fire,* 
and to have withstood the attack of Hector, 

afii^l fiev vecov 
Sxpoiaiv fjhr) vavTiKol^ eScoXioi,^ 
irvpo<; ^XeyovTOffj €9 Se vavTiKcL(rKd(f>7} 
irrjS&vTo^ aphr}v" EKTOpo^ rd^ptov virepj 

should perhaps rather be compared with Q. v. 215, 

ea-rrjv koI TTvpo? avra KaV'EiCTppo<;, 09 fwv vireiKe 
irdmrj ev vafilvrj. 

The madness diverted by Athena from the Atridae to 
the flocks and herds, Aj. 51, 

iyd) atj)* dTreipyeo^ Sva^pov^ iir ofifiaai 
yvcofia^ jSaKovo'a, t^9 dvijKeoTov ')(apd^y 
Kal TTpo^ T€ TToifjbvaf; iicr perron avfi/jLi/crd re 
Xe/ac dhaarra ^ovkoXcov ^povpTJfiara, 

* In II. zv. 730, it is said that Ajax successfully resisted all attempts to 
fire the fleet, lf7X^'' ^* ^<^ Tp&as &fivvt v^&v^ is ns <l>4poi iiKd/Aarov xvp. But 
see II. xyi. 122, 294. 
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is mentioned in Q. v. 360, 

Kal Tct fikv &9 &pfJLaiV€, Tci 8f) rdxd iravra riXeaaev, 
ei fiTj oi TpLTcovU ada')(€Tov efiffaXe Xvaaav. — 
Tovve/ca Bf) fieyoKoLO fievo^ TeXafxcDVLaBao 
Tpislrev diT ^Ap^^itav. 

iK 411, 

0)9 Ata<i fxrfKoiai fiey da"x^a\6G)v ivopovaev^ 
ikirofxevo^ Aavaolai /caKa^ cttI Krjpa^ idXKeiv, 

His return to his senses, on finding what havoc he has 
committed, Aj. 305, Q. v. 456, and his grief in conse- 
quence; his suicide by the sword of Hector, Aj. 817, 
Q. V. 483 ; the lamentations of Teucer and Tecmessa, 
Aj. 895, 992 seqq., Q. v. 509, 521 ; the remorse of Ulysses 
for having been the cause of the suicide, Q. v. 571 ; and 
his expostulation with Agamemnon not to refuse the 
corpse burial, Aj. 1332: all these points of coincidence 
make it certain that it was not from our Homer that 
Sophocles drew his inspirations. Even the subject of the 
Trachinice is thus epitomised in Q. v. 644, 

^ oIo9 ^(oovra fJuiXr) irvpl Sw/ce OepeaOai 
'HpaKXirj^ Neaaoio BoXo<f>poavv7)ai 'xaX€<f>0€U, 
OTTTTOT^ erXr) fieya epyov, oXrj S' dfi^eaTevev Otrrj 
^(oov KaiofxevoLO, 

Similarly the Suttee or self-immolation of Evadne on 
the pyre of her husband, Eur. Suppl. 990 seqq., Propert. 
i. 15, 21, is in Q. x. 481. There were many points in 
the "Homer" of antiquity, and several in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, in which Thebaica have been mixed up with 
Troica. 
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Euripides has given in the Troades, the Hecuba, the 
Andromache, abundant proofs that his Homer was no 
other than that which Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles 
possessed. The dream or vision that appeared to Hecuba, 
the ghost of Achilles* demanding the sacrifice of one 
of the Trojan captives over his tomb, Hec. 94, 

^\6^ irrrep aKpa<; rvfi^ov KOpvffA^ 

yT€i Se yipa^ t&v iroXvfioxOcov 
Tivh Tp(oidh(ov, 

is given in Q. xiv. 180, 214, 275, Polyxena being specially 
mentioned in 214. The detention of the Greek fleet till 
the sacrifice was performed, by causing a storm at sea, 
Hec. 113, Q. xiv. 216-9; the reproach of the Greeks for 
leaving his tomb unhonoured,t Q. ib. 220, Hec. 116; the 
harrowing details of the sacrifice by cutting the throat 
of the maid, Hec. 567, Q. ib. 314 ; the invocation of his 
father's spirit by Neoptolemus, to be propitious to the 
wished for return, Q. ib. 308, 216, 327, Hec. 535, 

7rp€Vfi€vr)<; 8' rjfuv yevov, 
Xvaal T€ irpvfiva^ Kal 'xaXivcorrjpui 
V€&v So9 '^filvj irpevpLevov^ t air ^IXiov 
vooTov TxrxpvTa^ irdvra^ €9 irdrpav fioXelv, 

the injunction to honour the body with funeral rites, Q. 

* In a very early vase in the Britisli Museum there is a curious represen- 
tation of the ghost of Achilles rising near the Grecian fleet. 

t It is easy to see in this propitiatory rite, as in all the attributes of 
Achilles, an ancient worship of the sun-god. His re-appearance in the east 
after leaving the earth in the west, is as clearly the " ghost/' as the *Ax<AA^c0s 
^p6iJL0i was the haunt of the sun-god in the far east, Q. iii. 776, Eur. Androm. 
1262. 
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ib, 221, xiv. 325, Hec. 571 ; the transformation of Hecuba 
into the canine form,* Q. ib» 349, Hec. 1265 ; the advent 
of Odysseus as a spy to Troy, dressed as a beggarf who 
had been personally abused, Q. ib, 278, Hec. 240. 

In Hec. 933 the Trojan wife is described as leaving her 
bed, scantily clad, to take refuge in the temple, on the 
first alarm of the capture of Troy, 

Tairovaa Aeoph co9 Kopa 
aefjbvav irpoal^ova 

OVK flWa "ApTCflLV a T\dfMOV. 

Compare with this Q. xiii. 109, 

o)? apa Tpa>idS€<i fieya koukvov oKKoOev SXKaL^ 
at fjuev aveypofievac Xexewv airo, ral 8' €7rl yaiav 
OpaxTKovaar t^9 S' ovtl filrprjf; en fiifi^eTo Xvypf}<i, 
a\X' avTft)? aXaXrjvTO irepX p^'keeaav 'X^LT&va 
fiovvov i(f>€(radfjb€var toI S' ov ^Odaav ovt€ KaXvTTTprjv 
ovT€ ^aOxfv fieXAeaaiv eXelv TrerrXov. 

The destruction of the Greek fleet by a false beacon 
held up by Nauplius in revenge for the death of his son 
Palamede,J Hel. 767, 

ra NarjTrXiov t' Ev^ob/cct irvpTroXi^/MaTa, 

* Juv. X. 271, Sed torva canino latravit victu quae post hunc vixerat 
uxor. 

f See also Rbes. 711) ^j8a xal xdpos Kar^L 7r6\iv, lhra<f>pov 6fJLfjL* ^X^^i 
paKoh^tf ffroK^ rrvKaffOels. Alluded to in Od. iy. 244, avT6v fiiv rrXriyyaiu 
&€iK€\(-j[iffi Hafidffffas, trwupa kJlk* &m0' &fxoi<Ti $a\ioPf oiKrji ioiK^s, ipHp&v 
Bvfffjievewy xar^Hv ir6\iv» This, which is undoubtedly the older story, gave 
rise to the imitation or replica of it in Od. xvii. 200, where Ulysses goes ft'om 
the homestead of Eumaeus dressed as a beggar. 

% The death of Palamedes by the treachery of Ulysses is alluded to in Q. 
y. 198, kKKk Ka\ itvri04<p IlaAa/ii^Sci diJKas SXeOpoy. See Ar. Thesm. 770, 848. 
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alluded to by Propertius, v. 1. 115, 

Nauplius ultores sub noctem pomgit ignes, 

is found in Q. xiv. 612, 

ot S' ivl Trirprj^ 

NavTrXiov ivveairjaiv 6 ykp kot€Q)v fiaXa 7ratSo9, k.t.\. 

But the fullest accounts of the storm, as I have said, 
are given in the Agamemnon and the beginning of the 
Troades, both of which passages were taken from the same 
epics in the Noo-toi from which the allusions are evidently 
borrowed in Od. i. 12 and iv. 490 seqq. 

In Tro. 70, Athena expresses her resentment at the rape 
of Cassandra from her Palladium, 

A, ovK olaO^ v^pKrOelaav fie koX vaov^ ifiov<i; 
Ho. oI8' 171^ t/c' Ala^ elXKC KaadvBpav ^ia. 
Compare with this Q. xiii. 420, 

aW' ov fihv ov^ avTT) iv^ftpcov Tpiroyiveia 
irdfj/irav dBaKpv<; erjv, iireirj pa oi evhoOt vrjov 
Kaaadi^Bpijv ya")(yv€V ^OiXio^ 6^pLfio<; vl6<;. 
ib. xiv 420 and 436, 

> Iff ^ ^ IS ** 

€7reA pa fxoi evooue vr)Ov 
u/09 'Oi\r)o9 fiiy ivrjXiTeVy oiS* iKeaipe 
KaaadvBpTjv opiyovaav d/cr)Bia^ ek ifi^ 'Xjeipa^. 

In Tro. 80, the goddess borrows the thunder and light- 
ning from Zeus, 

ifiol Se hdxreiv (jyqal irvp /cepavvioVj 
fidWeiv ^ A')(jon,ov<i vav<i re Trefiirpdvai irvpL 
Q. xiv. 445, 

dWd Kal evrea Trdpra, rd fioc irdpo^ ffpa (j>epoPT€^ 
'Xjepalv irrr aKafmrijavv ireicrrivavro KvKhJoire^i 
BdxTO) ieXhofiiprj. 
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Compare further Aesch. Eum. 791, where Athena says, 

/cal K\7JSa<; olSa BcofMarcov fiovrj de&v, 
iv w K€paw6<; etrriv i(r^pcuyiafjL€vo<;, 

In Tro. 88 and Q. xiv. 250, 507, the storm* is raised by 
Poseidon to gratify Athena. In Tro. 240 — 80, the allot- 
ment of the captive women, Cassandra, Andromache, 
Hecuba, is the same as in Q. xiv. 20, 

Ka<rordvSprfV ar/€ Slav eufifieXiq^; ^ Aya/M€fJLva>v, 
*AvSpofjLd')(rfv S' '^;^t\^09 €U9 Trai?, airrcLp ^OSva-aeif^; 
€t\/C€ ^irj ^Exd^rfV. 

The frenzied act of Cassandra in coming forth with a 
lighted torch, Tro. 298, 308, 344, is also in Q. xii. 568, 

TOvvcKa irevKTff; 
aWofiivTf^ €Ti SaXov dir ea')(ape&vo^ ekovaa 
iaaxTTo /Jbai/JLQ)a)a\ 

But the most remarkable points of coincidence are in 

the description of bringing the wooden horse into Troy. 

Q. xii. 436, 

fiiya S* ijTTve Xab^; 



Tro. 522, 



dva S' epoaaev Xea>9 
Tp(pdSo^ diTo irirpa^ crTaOeh, 
tr, & irerravixevoi ir6v(ov. 



ToS' iepov dvdyere ^oavov 
^IXiaBi Sioyevel Kopcu 

(Q. xii. 377, KaXj^ai/ro? S' Iottjti hat<f>povi Tpiroyeveirj 
hnrov ereicTrivavTO,) 

* This must be distinguished &om the storm raised by the anger of 
Achilles to detain the fleet at Troy, as mentioned aboye. 
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The making of the horse from pine-wood, Tro. 533, Virg. 
Aen. ii. 258, Q. xii. 124, 

ot S* iXaTpaiv hn^plxraine^ av vkrjv 
rd/jLvov SivSpea fiaxpa, 

and the comparison with the hull of a ship, Tro. 537, towed 
with ropes, 

fcXcooTov 3' d/JL<l>i^6\oi^ XlvoLo, vao^ &ae\ 
cTKaipof; KcXaivov eh eSpava 
Xdiva BdireBd re <f>6vub irarpiSi 
IlaWdBof; Oecrav Oea^y 

are again identical ; Q. xii. 423, 

dyeipofievoi S' afjua iravre^ 
aeiprjv dfi<f>€^d\opTO dow irepifirfKel i7nr<p 
hrjadfievoL KaOvirepdev, 

ib. 428, ot S* dfjua irdvie^ 

elKKov iin/3piaavT€^ doWie^;, rjvre prja 
ekKcaaiv fMoyeovre^ eaca ahJb^ 'q^V^^^V^ 
ai^rjoL 

The advice given to the uxorious Menelaus, not to trust 
himself to slay his fair wife, Tro. 800, Androm. 629, Ar. 
Lysist. 155, 

o 7WJ/ Mei/eXoo? ra? ^E\€va<: rd fMokd ira 
yv/Mvd<; irapeviZoav i^€fia\\ oto), to ^l<f>o<iy 

exactly corresponds with Q. xiv. 390, 

ei fiTj oi Karepv^e ^irjv ipoeaa ^A<f>poSLTrf, 
Tj pd oi ix 'XCipcov efiaXe ^i<f>o<;. 

In Tro. 955 Helen pleads that her residence with Paris 
was involuntary, and that she often tried to escape by 
letting herself down from the Trojan wall by a rope. In 
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Q. xiii. 160 she says, in the same spirit, that she often 
tried to commit suicide by the noose or the sword. And 
this is precisely what the nurse says of Hermione in 
Androm. 811, 

fioKt^ Si VLV BeXovaav aprfjaai heprjv 
etfxyovcn (f>v\a/c€^ S/Awe?, €K re Se^tav 
^l<tyrj KaOapird^ovo'ip i^acpovfievoi. 

The resemblance seems too close to be accidental : 

Kai fi a/MOTOV fiefjuvlav 6t^vp&<; airoXeadaL 
rj Ppo'Xff apya\e<p fj Koi ^if^el arovoePTii 
elpyov ivl fier^dpoLcri, 

The destruction of the city by fire, Tro. 1320 seqq., is 
the same as in Q. xiii. 431. Compare 

k6vi<; S' taa xairvS irripxr/L irpo^ aWipa^ 

and iK\v€T€ IlepydfjLcov ktv^ov, with 

a^aXer) Se fc6vi<; avu€fMl(ry€TO KairvA, 
(opTo S* apa KTinro^ aivo^. 

The death of the infant Astyanax by being thrown from 
the Trojan wall, Troad. 725, 

pcyftai Se irvpycav Sel (rtpe TpoyiK&v a*7ro, 
Q. xiii. 251, 

ot Bh Koi ^AoTvdvaKTa ^dXov AavaoX Ta')(yK<»>XoL . 
irvpf^ov d<l> vyfrriXoio, 

is allvded to in II. xxiv. 731-5, where Andromache is 
made to foretel her own captivity and the fate of her 
child. This, if ever there was one, is an ex post facto 
prophecy. 

Deiphobus, as the husband or paramour of Helen, is 
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mentioned* in Tro. 960, Q. xiii. 355, where he is put to 
death as such by Menelaus. 

The wealth given to Hermione by her father on her 
marriage with Neoptolemus,t Androm. 152, 

M€V€\ao<; ri/uv ravra Scopetrai, irarrjp 
7ro\\ot9 crifv eSi/ot?, 

is from Q. vi. 90, 

Scoa-co 01 TrapdfcoiTiv ififjv ipiKvhka Kovprjv 
'EpfjLLovrjv, Kol iroWa koI oX^ul Scopa avv avrr). 

In the Philoctetes of Sophocles, Odysseus and Neopto- 
lemus sail to Lemnos to bring away Philoctetes. In Q. S. 
ix. 335, 

^ArpeiSai irpoerjKav ivKTVfiivqv ttotI Arifivov 
TuSeo? o^pifiov via pbeveirroKepiov t' ^Ohvcrrja. 

But in Phil. 370, Odysseus and Diomede are combined in 
a pretended mission mentioned by the "Efiiropo^; as ctt' 
aWov avSpa. And in Q. vi. 64, these two envoys are sent 
to Scyros to bring Neoptolemus to Troy. 

The arms of Achilles are adjudged to Ulysses by Trojan 
umpires in Q. S. v. 318 and Od. xi. 547, by the Greeks in 
Phil. 64.+ 

The necessity of obtaining the bow of Hercules from 

* Alluded to as such in Od. iv. 276. 

t Alluded to in Od. iv. 5. 

I The verse i\B6vri hovvai levplus alTovfi4v<p seems to me an interpola- 
tion. The tirXotv Kpitris was one of the most famous episodes in the ancient 
" Homer," and it is given at length in Q. S. lib. v. Professor Jebb, in his 
Preface to the Ajax, p. vi., though he recognises the influence of the " Cyclic" 
poems on the subject of the play, still follows the generally received view, 
that they were only tupplementary to the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
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Philoctetes for capturing Troy is mentioned in Q. S. ix. 
327, 

ov yhp hrj ireTrpaoTo Safi^fievai ^IXlov aaru^ 
irpiv ye ^iXoktt^too ^irjv e? o/JuXov ^Axat'O^v 
i\06fi€vaij TToKe/JLOio Sarj/iova Ba/cpvoevTOf;. 

PhU. 68, 

el yap ra rovSe ro^a /iff \rf(f>0'^(TeTai, 
ovK eari irepaai aol to Aaphdvov ireSov, 

and ib. 611. 

In Phil. 72 Ulysses reminds Neoptolemus that he did 
not sail with the first expedition. In Q. vi. 65 the inten- 
tion of bringing him from Scyros is announced. 

In Q. ix. 360 the ragged dress of Philoctetes is described, 
and his gaining a miserable livelihood by shooting birds 
and beasts with his arrows. 

In Phil. 165, Orfpo^okovvra irrrfvoh loU a-fivyepov a/JLV- 
7epft)9, and ib. 287, yaarpl fih ra avinfyopa ro^ov t68' 
i^evpiaKC Ta<; viroTrrepov^ ^dWov irekeia^, compared with 
ib, 955, and in Ar. Ach. 424 the rags of Philoctetes are 
specially mentioned, 

aX\! ?! ^ikoKTriTov Tct rod tttgj^^oO Xeyet?; 

In Q. ix. 385 and Phil. 194, 270, the wound in the foot 
is attributed to the bite of a serpent at Chrysa, and Q. ix. 
390, Phil. 325, the gory humour dropping from the wound 
is described. 

In Q. vii. 292 and Phil. 243 the old Lycomedes of Scyros 
is mentioned as the graridsire of Neoptolemus. 

In Q. iii. 62 and Phil. 335 we have the death of Paris 
from an arrow sent by Apollo, 

Tofeirro?, ©9 Xeyovaiv, ix ^olfiov SafJbek. 
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In Q. ix. 55, Neoptolemus, on his arrival at Troy, la- 
ments that he has not seen his father Achilles unburied : 

vw OUT ap (TV 7 eaeix>e<; eov T€ko<;, ovre a eycr/e 
elSov ^coov ioina XCkaiofievo^ irep iZeadai. 

Phil. 350, 

fiaXtoTa fiev hrj rov Oavovro^ ip^p(pi 
oirto^ lSoi/jl aOaTTTOv ov ycip elBo/j/rjVf 

(sc. €Ti f(fi)oi/ ovra, which must be supplied from the con- 
text.) 

In Q. vii. 176, the Greeks both at Scyros and at Troy 
are struck with the resemblance of Neoptolemus to his 

father, 

alyfta Be oi fciov ama Te^T/TTore?, ovve^ op&vro 

dapcraXifp ^A^ik^t Bifia^; Trept/raWe? ofioioVj 

and ib, 537, 

ol 8' ap' cLfJLrj')(avlr} ^e^oKrjfikvoL hfhoOev fjTop 
Tp&e^ €(f)avT ^A-xiXfja ireKoapLov europdao'Ocu 

In Phil. 356, 

Kai /JL €v6ij^ iv icvKKxp orparo? 
iK^avra ttS? r)aird^€T^ ofivvvre^ fiXiireiv 
TOP ovxeT^ ovTa ^&vt M^^tWea TrdXiv, 

In Q. iii. 217 it is Ajax who endeavours to rescue the 
body and the arms of Achilles. 

The promise to cure Philoctetes of his wound in the 
Grecian camp, Phil. 1333, 

Kal Toiv Trap* rjpZv einvx^v ^Aa-KXr^irlZaLV 
voaov fmKax^V^ TtjaSe, 
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is thus given in Q. ix. 410, 

6i Be € Oapavvea-Kov, €<l>avTO Si oi \vypov e\KO^ 
i^ 6\oolo fJLoyoio Kal oKryeo^; ii^aaaOai. 

Propert. ii. 1, 59, 

Tarda Philoctetae sanavit crura Machaon. 

In Q. xiv. 630 the sufferings of Ulysses are predicted 
through the anger of Poseidon and his jealousy of the 
Grecian ramparts as a protection against the Trojans. In 
Od. i. 20 and 70 this anger is attributed to the blinding 
of the Cyclops. 

In Q. xiv. 437 the wrath of Athena for thQ rape of Cas- 
sandra is the cause of the disaster at sea off Euboea. 
There is an allusion to this in Od. i. 327 and iii. 135, 145. 
In Od. V. 108 it is simply said that the Greeks iv voa-rtp 
^Adrfvairjv oKitovto, 

In Od. iii. 109 — 112, the deaths of Ajax, Antilochus 
and Achilles are alluded to, 

evda fjL€P Aia^ Ketrai api]tx)^, evOa S* ^Aj(iX\€V^, — 
€v6a S* ifjLo^ <^/Xo9 vto9 — ^AvTi\(y)(p<;, 

all which events are given in detail by Q. Smymaeus. The 
valour of Ulysses in defending the body of Achilles (Q. iii. 
320) is alluded to in Od. v. 309, 

TjfjkaTi T^j ore fioi TrXeZorot ^aXxTjpea Sovpa 
Tp(0€<; iTrepptyjtap irepl IlrfXeiayvi davoim. 

In the time of Aristotle the Iliad and the Odyssey had 
assumed that position of pre-eminence which could tolerate 
no rival. Now therefore the "Cypria," which we have 
seen were attributed to Homer in the age of the tragic 
poets, and the other poems on the Troica which were not 

c 
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either Iliad or Odyssey, were relegated to the authorship 
of inferior poets, to whom however an antiquity was 
ascribed which of itself shows they were not regarded as 
novel creations. This view enables us to appreciate at its 
true value a well-known passage of Aristotle in the Poetics, 
§ 23. " Homer takes a part of the war, but introduces 
many incidents (eVeto-oSta), while others take as their 
theme one hero or period or complex action, as the com- 
poser of the Cypria and the little Hiad ; for which reason 
while only one or two tragedies are composed respectively 
from the Iliad and the Odyssey, from the Cypria there are 
many, and from the little Iliad more than eight." 

Of course, if my reasoning is right, then the explanation 
of an undoubted fact given by Aristotle is the wrong one. 



WAS QUINTUS AN IMITATOE OF 

OUE HOMEE? 



Having proved by numerous quotations from the tragic 
poets that the Posthorrierica of Quintus — i.e. his epitome 
from the Cyclus — was, in the main, the "Homer" with 
which they were familiar, I proceed to another important 
and interesting, though rather difficult inquiry. Do these 
epics follow the narratives of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
or are they apparently independent of them ? 

K, as will be found to be the case, they contain some 
incidents that are the same, or nearly the same, closely 
combined with others that are quite different, then it 
seems the most reasonable inference that both are alike 
compilations from the aame^ older sources. Though far 
removed in point of time, the authors of both followed a 
principle of selection suggested by particular motives into 
which we cannot and need not enquire. The foUowing 
passage (Q. iv. 148, which is confirmed by two other nar- 
ratives of the deeds of Achilles, Q. vii. 377-81, and xiv. 
127-135) is extremely suggestive, as showing beyond all 
doubt that the tale of his exploits was riot taken direCtly 
from the Iliad, which contains a partial and eclectic ac- 
count of them. 

(Nestor is relating to the Greeks at the funeral of 
Achilles the deeds of that hero.) 

ScoSej^' 07ro)9 hieirepae Karh irKoov darea <f>a)T&v, 
evBcKa S' ai Kara yaiav aweipvrov, (5)9 S' iidiJ^€ 
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Qr)^7i^_ iv SawiBoiai, iS' avrlOeov HokihoDpov^ 
KaX TpmXov Otirjrov, afivfiovd r ^AoTepoTralov, 
aXfJUTi 8' (i? ipvOrjvev aSrjv TTora/Molo peedpa 
'SidvdoVj KaX vcKveaacv dTreLpetrioiai KaXmlre 
irdina poov fceXdSovra, AvKdovo^ oinroTe dvfwv 
voG<f>LaaT' ix fieXicov Trorafiov axeSov ^X^ei/T09, 
''E/cTopa ff 0)9 iBdfjLaaae, fcal a>9 eXe IlevOea-lXjeuiv, 
TjSe Kal vika hlov ivdpovov ^Hpuyevelr}^. 

Here, interpolated with well-known incidents from the 
Iliad * we have the additional mention of Telephus, Cyc- 
nus, Troilus,"(- Penthesilea, and Memnon. 

The very nature and theory of the epic Cyclus was to 
include the whole tale of the Troica, and apparently of 
the Thehaica also (from which, as I have elsewhere re- 
marked, many passages have been borrowed in the com- 
pilation of the Iliad) from the cosmogony of the world, in 
a continuous narrative. Hence a certain consistency be- 
tween the Iliad and other portions of the Cyclus was a 
necessity. But Quintus compiled from the general story 
of the Troica which passed as " Homer" even in his time, 
long after a distinction between Homer and the scriptor 
CyclicuaX was acknowledged by the learned. It was no 

* ix. 328, 8(^8€ica fikv trhv yrivffl 'ir6\€is iJidirc^ ivOpt&ruPf ireCbs 8* Meicd 
<f>flfii Karh, Tpoifiv ipifi(o\ov. See also II. yi. 416, xzi. 140, 218, xxii. 46, zxiy. 257. 

t Troilus and Telephus had not passed out of memory as Trojan heroes in 
Horace's -time. See Carm. ii. 9, 16, Ep. ad Pison. 96. Throughout the 
Aeneid, but especially in the first part of it, Virgil follows the '^Gydies*' 
more closely than he does Homer. The general matter of them, it is well 
known, survived even to the age of printing. 

I Hor. Ep. ad Pis. 136. The irapa\€iir6fi€ifa of the Troica occupied ft 
position closely resembling the Apocrypha in the estimation of theologiftns. 
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part of his care to make his work harmonise with the 
particular accounts in the Iliad or the Odyssey, and hence 
the great literary value of his work. 

But a still more striking and instructive instance of dis- 
crepancy from and yet resemblance to the text of the Iliad 
occurs in two passages describing the arms of Achilles (Q. 
V. 7 — 100, vii. 196 — 205). They are too long to quote here 
at length ; but not a few of the details, e.g. lions, leopards, 
bears, jackals, fwa eoiKora KivvfiAvoiai (Q. vii. 203), the 
Gorgons, the Mount of Virtue, the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, etc., are wholly distinct* from the Homeric account. 

♦ I have long felt, from internal evidences of the language, grave douhts 
if the famous " Shield of Achilles" in II. xviii. can claim any great antiquity. 
Ancient authors are marvellously silent respecting it. There certainly was 
an older account in which the arms given hy the gods to Peleus on his 
marriage were descrihed (Eur. El. 442 — 477). Those arms, S. ot 9io\ obpct- 
vicoves irarpl <^(A9» ^iropoVf and which were taken hy Hector from the body 
of Patroclus, to whom they had been lent (II. xvii. 196), had been conveyed 
to Troy by the Nereids for Achilles across the Aegean (Elect. 442). To the 
second suit of armour, made by Hephaestos at the command of Thetis after 
the loss of the others, there may be an allusion in the posthumous play of 
Euripides, the Iph. Aul. 1071, where it is predicted that Achilles will come 
to Troy with his Myrmidons, clad in the armour made by Hephaestos and 
presented to him by his mother. A little consideration will show that there is 
here a confusion between the two shields, and will suggest, especially after a 
careful comparison of the so-called Hesiodic " Scutum Herculis,*' how many 
and varying were the accounts. That the story however is ancient in its 
outline may be inferred from its distinctly solar character. It was circular 
(like the eye of the Cyclops and the Table of King Arthur), and it bore, as 
all accounts agree, a representation upon it of the bright sun and stars, with 
the heaven and the circling sea. 

The style of art in the Homeric shield is evidently late. Mr. Gladstone 
admits {Homeric Synchronism, p. 57) that ^* if we place the real Homer in an 
age which produced works of art such as he describes, he must be brought 
down to the age of Phidian, if even that will suffice." He argues, of course, 
that later art followed the imaginative conceptions of Homer, which seems 
to me a doubtful position. 
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The list of passages might be extended, did space aUow, 
in which, so to speak, Homeric incidents are diflFerently 
treated by Quintus. I will mention a few of the principal 
passages or episodes common to both; but the subject 
requires to be more fully worked out, pregnant with signi- 
ficance as it is. 

The truce for the burning of the bodies, H. vii. 381, Q. ix. 
35. The funeral games at the pyre of Achilles, resembling 
but not identical with those at the funeral of Patroclus,* 
II. xxiii., Q. iv., Virg. Aen. v., the destruction and levelling 
of the Grecian camp,t II. vii. 460, xii. init, Q. xiv. 640, the 
carrying oflf of Aeneas from the fight by Aphrodite, II. v. 
318, Q. xi. 289; the deofiaxla in II. xx. and Q. xii. 162; 
Dionysus in his alarm received by Thetis, II. vi. 136, Q. ii 
438. The two incidents on which the tale of the Hiad 
may be said to turn, viz. the promise of Zeus to do honour 
to the son of Thetis (II. i. 506, 524j, and the anger of 
Achilles against Agamemnon, are both referred to, though 
quite casually, by Quintus, ix. 29, 

eVet vv € 6vfio^ avcayec 
fjpa <l>€peiv Kot KvBo^ iv<f>povL Nrjfyrjlvrj. 

lb. xiv. 132, 

fiapvdfievoi Karh fifjviv '.4;^tW€09 epya Kafiovro, 

* The order of the games is in Homer — (1) chariot-race, (2) pugilism^ 
(3) wrestling, (4) foot-race, (6) javelin, (6) quoit, (7) bow. In Quintus— 
(1) foot-race, (2) wrestling, (3) pugilism, (4) bow, (5) quoit, (6) long leap, 
(7) javelin. In Virgil — (1) boat-race, (2) foot-race, (3) pugilism, (4) bow, 
(6) game of Troy. 

t A legend evidently referring to the extensive silting on the coast of the 
Troad, pointed out by Dr. Schliemann in the account of his discoveries, ^*The 
Site of the Homeric Troy," 4to, 1875 (p. 6). 
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• In some few cases the resemblance is very close ; but 
even this leaves the question open between Quintus copy- 
ing the Iliad, or the two poems being separate and inde- 
pendent compilations. The story of old Phoenix, as the 
nurse of Achilles, and the honours shown to him by Peleus, 
are nearly coincident ; II. ix. 490, 

oivov aTTo^v^cov iv injircerj aXeyetvf}. 

Q. iii. 475, 

(Tif 8' ifMoici irepX arepvoiai yeyrjOo)^ 

iroWdfci 7ra7nrd^€crKe<; er axpiTa ^^etXecrt ^d^covy 

/cai fjL€v VTjinirjaiv dBrfv ivl (rfjai hirjva^ 

aTrjOed r rjhe ')(LrS)va^* 

In other episodes there is some marked discrepancy. 
In II. viii. 133 Diomede is stopped by a flash of lightning 
falling before his horses : in Q. xii. 96 this is narrated of 
Neoptolemus and Philoctetes. In Q. vii. 444, the arms of 
Socus are presented by Ulysses to Diomede, whereas in 
II. xi. 449, Socus is slain by Ulysses, but not despoiled, 
Ulysses himself having been wounded by Socus, ih. 439. 
The legend (a favourite one with the vase-painters) of 
Memnon's corpse borne by the winds (Q. ii. 553, 585) is 
evidently another version, and probably the older one, of 
Sarpedon* borne by'TTn/o? and Sdvaro^ in II. xvi. 454. 

* Memnon and Sarpedon appear in some mythical way to be connected 
with each other. To the lament of Eos (Aurora) over her son Memnon, 
Q. ii. 609, and that of Thetis over Achilles, Q. iii. 608, Ovid refers, Amor, 
iii. 9, 1, ** Memnona si mater, mater ploravit Achillem, Et tangunt magnas 
tristia fata deas." Propert. iii. 18, 15, " Cui maiora senis Tithoni gaudia 
vivi, Quam gravis amisso Memnone luctus erat." The antiquity of the 
legend is again shown by its distinctly solar character. Aurora threatens to 
withdraw from giving light to the heavens, and to hide herself in the nether 
world, Q. ii. 610, with which compare the threat of Helios, Od. xii. 383, 
h^aofuu €15 *A£5ao, Koi iu vcK^effffi ^aelya. 
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In Od. xi. 520, we read that the son of Achilles 

TOP Trjf\e<l>ldrjv Karev^paro ;^a\#c^, 
7jp(0 EvpinrvKov. 

In Q. vii. 324 and 630, and xiv. 137, we have the fall 
account of the fight between them and the death of Euiy- 
pylus. This, like the brief allusion to Memnon in Od. iv. 
188, is clearly later as given in the Odyssey. Another 
example is the mention of the Muses as present at the 
funeral of Achilles, in Od. xxiv. 60, the older account* 
being that in Q. iii. 594. 

A third instance is the escape of Ajax by swimming in 
Od. iv. 500, Q. xiv. 548 seqq. In both accounts he is just 
reaching the Gyrean Rocks, when Poseidon, enraged at his 
proud boast that he would escape even if all the gods were 
against him, struck the rock with his trident and threw it 
into the sea. The two accounts, which for brevity's sake 
I omit, are well worthy of comparison, being exactly the 
same though expressed in quite different words. 

The description of Thersites in II. ii. 212 seqq., where 
several words occur which are evidently not of an archaic 
type,f compared with Q. i. 722 seqq., from which it passed 
into Soph. Phil. 442, is another example of a common 
theme differently treated or applied. In Quintus, Thersites 
abuses Achilles for his remorse over the dead Penthesilea ; 
in the Iliad, he abuses Agamemnon for caring about Briseis. 

* Nine Muses, as mentioned in the Odyssey, is a later figment. 

t E.g. <rwox»'c6T9, ii. 218. This word, like BcBoimSros, II. zxiii. 679, and 
some others, is found in the later epic authors^— an of&pring, I have no 
doubt, of epic development. Q. vii. 301, S4os 8* IXe irdvras 'Axaiohsf rtl- 
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The point of the taunt is the same. In both he is struck, 
but in Quintus he is slain, by Ulysses for his insolence. 

So too the ransom of Hector's body, which gave rise to 
the '^EicTopo^ Xvrpa of Aeschylus (a play that had a dif- 
ferent treatment from the Iliad, lib. xxiv.) is alluded to by 
Priam himself to Neoptolemus, in Q. xiii. 233, 

ottttot' airoiva irepl /crafxivoio (f>ep€aKov 
"Eicropo^^ ov fioi en'€<f>v€ Trarrjp reo?. 

The love of Ares and Aphrodite, Od. viii. 267, is evi- 
dently an episode interpolated from earlier poems, of a 
nature less pure, perhaps, than the general tenor of the 
Homerica and Posthomerica. We have a reference to it 
in Q. xiv. 47 — 53. 

The prophecy of Calchas about the ten-year siege, H. ii. 
322 — 9, probably adapted from the " Cypria," is referred 
to in Q. viii. 475. The well-known allegory of the Acral 
in II. ix. 502 is differently given in Q. x. 300. The sur- 
render of Helen (the ^EXevq^ airalrriaL^ of Tragedy), in II. 
vii. 347 proposed by Antenor,* in Q. ii. 55 by Polydamas, 
and in both poems (II. vii. 362, Q. ii. 96) rejected by Paris, 
again points to independent compilation. And the same 
probably, not either direct copying or deliberate variation 
from the Iliad, will explain many minor diflferences of de- 
tail. Compare, for instance, II. xix. 301, 

hn ik oTepdjfpvTo yt/vaiKC^y 
ndrpoxXov irp6<f)a<riv, (r<f)&v 8' ain&v K^Se e/faoT^y, 

* In Q. xiii. 293, the house of Antenor is spared by the Greeks in sacking 
Troy, because he had entertained Menelaus and Ulysses on their embassy to 
demand Helen (H. iii. 205). This explains Yirg. Aen. i. 242, ^* Antenor— 
mediis elapsus Achivis." 
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with Q. X. 406, 

0)9 €(j>aT ofi Tt yo&aa iroatv rotrov, oirrroaov avT§9 
fivpcT aXirpoavvTj^ /jLefwrjfievrjy 

and II. ix. 265-70, 

atOcova^ Sk \i^r)Ta^ ieUoai, ScoBexa S' iirirov^ 
iTTffov^^ a0\o(f>6pov^, ot aidXoa iroaalv apovrOy — 
Scoaco S* eirrh yvvaiKa^ /c.t.X. 

Q. ix. 512, 

vvv Se \a^' errrct yvpaitca^ ieUoai t' i>Kea^ Xinrov^ 
d0\o<f)6pov^y TpLTToSd^ T€ BvcoBc/ca. 

The fact indeed is sufficiently evident, not that every- 
thing was copied, imitated, modified from the Iliad, but 
that there were, in the vast body of orally recited epics in 
and before the age of Pericles,* certain popular themes and 
episodes which were almost indefinitely varied, each rhap- 
sode, we may fairly suppose, trying to surpass his rivals 
in the art in novelty or interest. Such themes were — 

1. Descriptions of shields, armour, and generally of 
works of art, 6.gr. the shields in II. xviii., in Q. v. 7, vL 200 
seqq., vii. 200, the " Scutum" attributed to Hesiod. 

2. Descriptions of heirlooms or hereditary possessions, 
as the sceptre in II. ii. 100, the cap given to Ulysses in 
II. X. 261, the goblet in which Priam drank the health of 
his guest Memnon in Q. ii. 140, the bowls given as a prize 
by Thetis, Q. iv. 382, that presented to Telemachus by 
Menelaus, Od. iv. 615, the arms of Are'ithous in II. vii. 
148, &c. 

* When Homer became a written literature in the age of Plato, rhapso* 
dists of course speak of knowing the Iliad or the Odyssey by heart. 
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3. Funeral ceremonies* and contests of skill or prowess, 
e.g. those in honour of Patroclus and Hector in the Iliad, 
of Achilles in Od. xxiv., and Q. iii. and iv., those in the 
court of Alcinous, Od. viii. 110 seqq. 

4. Lamentations of women over a dead husband or son, 
as those of Andromache and Briseis, Hecuba and Helen, 
in the Iliad, of Briseis and Thetis in Q. iii. 560, 608, of Eos 
in Q. ii. 609. 

6. Pedigrees, as of Glaucus in H. vi. 150, of Aeneas in 
n. XX. 213. 

6. Contests between heroes, which must have been 
almost indefinitely varied, since they were, from the na- 
ture of the case, the easiest to alter and enlarge, and the 
least likely to remain always the same.-f- 

7. Contests for the possession of a corpse, like the 
fight over the slain Achilles in Q. iii. 192-387, that over 
Patroclus in II. xvii., and many other instances. 

To recapitulate: I think it is altogether a gratuitous 
supposition to maintain, without a particle of evidence, 
that the Iliad is the sole source and origin of the idea, and 
that all other accounts are copies of and deviations from 
the accounts in the Iliad. I have elsewhere remarked, 
that the Epic was a language in itself, and that not a 
dead one, merely copied or modified from the Iliad, but a 
living dialect up to quite a late period, capable, in the 

♦ The invocation of the winds to bum the pyre occurs II. xxiii. 197, Q. iii. 
700, Propert. v. 7, 31, " Cur ventos non ipse rogis, ingrate, petisti? Cur 
nardo flammse non oluere mese ? *' 

f Some one feature, e.g, the death of the hero by supernatural interven- 
tion (usually of Apollo) is commonly preserved, because it tends to magnify 
his prowess, and to show the impossibility of conquering him by merely 
mortal valour. See II. xvi. 788, Q. iii. 62. 
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hands of skilful rhapsodists, of almost indefinite expansion 
and modification. Those who have come to understand 
and realise this important truth, are not so easily deceived 
by appearances of archaism, as the maintainors of the 
antiquity of the Iliad* appear generally to have been, in 
spite of the fact that so large a portion of his vocabulary 
is the Ionic of the age of Herodotus, and much of the 
diction, as I have elsewhere shown, is quite of a late type. 
I contend further that it cannot be proved that the tragic 
poets knew our Iliad or Odyssey as we have them. They 
had the same stories in the main, but they took their 
accounts from the older epics from which our Homer was 
compiled in an age (about that of Plato, or not long be- 
fore), when a literary taste had superseded a popular curi- 
osity, and a fixed or written "Homer" was required to 
take the place of a fluctuating and oral ballad poetry. 

Rightly considered then, the resemblances between 
Homer and Quintus are proofs, not that Quintus "followed 
Homer," which is an easy, but wholly inadequate explana- 
tion, but that both are made up from the epics which 
Pindar and the tragics had, with variations indeed, be- 
cause they were not yet fixed as written poems, but in the 
main the same. 

It is to be hoped that in due time and when the whole 
argument has been well considered, the dreams about 
Solon and Peisistratus and their MS. of Homer f will 

* I mean, of course, in its present fonn, composition and plan. That the 
general matter of the Iliad is ancient I haye never thought of denying. 

t Grote, Hist. Vol. ii. p. 144. " The first positive ground which authorises 
us to presume the existence of a MS. of Homer, is the famous ordinance of 
Solon with regard to the rhapsodes at the Panathenaea ; but for what length 
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Z^^ish into thin air, and not return to haunt us again. 
"^^'Ut, of course, we must not expect that a new view, so 
Apposed to tradition and to strong educational prejudice, 
"ViU make its way rapidly even among scholars. We shall 
^till see repeated in histories, notes and school books, the 
assertion that Homer was the source and centre of all 
Grecian literature ; that he cannot possibly be placed later 
than the time of Peisistratus, and may be very much earlier. 
They will continue to call the " Cyclic " poems mere ex- 
pansions and continuations of the Iliad and Odyssey,* 
though both of these latter epics were largely made up, like 
the Greek tragedies, from the former. Yet it is equally 
certain, that when a few candid and thoughtful scholars 
are fully convinced (as I know of several who now are), 
that my views in the main are true, and my arguments, 
as a whole, unanswerable, those views will ultimately 
make their way, and the difficulties felt in accepting them 
will disappear. 

of time, previously, MSS. had existed, we are unable to say." K. 0. Miiller, 
Hist. Gr. Lat. p. 64, " From a close comparison of the extracts and frag- 
ments of these (the Cyclic) poems, which we still possess, it is eyident that 
their authors had before them copies of the Iliad and Odyeeey in their com- 
plete form*^ 

* K. 0. Miiller, Hist. 6r. Lit. chap. yi. " Homer's poems, as they became 
the foundation of all Grecian literature, are likewise the central point of the 
epic poetry of Greece. All that was most excellent in this line originated 
from them, and was connected with them in the way of completion or 
continuation." Welcker too thought that the {i,e. our) Homeric poems were 
recognised and presupposed by the epics of the Cyclus, and that these were 
either introductory or supplemental to them, and served either as a com- 
mencement or a continuation. He, with others, had a theory about the 
true Homer being a sort of sacred ground, on which minor poets feared to 
tread. 
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*0* An edition of Qointus Smymaeus in the Teubner Series (18S3), by 
A. Eoechly, may easily be procured by students who desire to make some 
acquaintance with this author. A MS. of the whole work, hitherto, I think, 
uncollated, exists in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, — a folio 
on paper, of late date, in the same yolume with the Iliad and the Odyssey. The 
fault in Eoechly's book, as it seems to me, is the view he has taken of the 
fragmentary character of the Posthomenca, and his habit of marking leieunae 
in numerous places where nothing is wanting either in sense or in syntax. 
The work seems to me quite complete as an epitome of events froicn the death 
of Hector to the final return of the heroes into Greece. It is taken up in 
continuity by the Odyssey, and so forms strictly a connecting link between 
the two great epics which we regard as the only genuine works of Homer, — 
albeit Thucydides attributed the Hymn to Apollo, and Aristotle even the 
Margites, to " Homer." 
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